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The Revised Sianderd 
Version of The Holy Bible 


Episcopalians have a natural de- 
votion to the King James version 
of the Bible because, amongst other 
things, this great version was a gift 
to the English-speaking world from 
the Church of England. The situa- 
tion which made that possible no 
longer exists, much as we may re- 
gret the fact, and any modern 
version which hopes to become a 
“standard” one will have to be the 
product of cooperative work by 
scholars of many denominations. 
We can be grateful that three 
scholars from our own church were 
included on the committee charged 
with the production of the Revised 
Standard Version, but the work it- 
self will have to be judged strictly 
on its own merits and not on the 
basis of ecclesiastical loyalty. Three 
criteria of judgment may, perhaps, 
be singled out for special considera- 
tion: accuracy, intelligibility and 
theological adequacy. 


About the first of these there can 
be no doubt whatever that the Re- 
vised Standard Version is the most 
satisfactory version now at our dis- 
posal. It is based upon the best 
manuscripts available to bibical 
scholarship at the present time and 
upon a knowledge of the grammar, 
vocabulary and special character- 
istics of the biblical language which 
is in almost every way superior to 
that of the 17th century transla- 
tors or the 19th century revisers. 
There are literally hundreds of 
places where the King James Ver- 
sion gives an inaccurate or even 
completely misleading translation 
of the original which have been 
corrected in the new version. If one 
is honestly seeking to discover the 
meaning of the Bible in its original 
sense it is essential that he use *! 
Revised Standard Version at least 
by wav of constant check on the 
older versions. 


.s to the intelligibility, there can 
also be no doubt that the new ver- 
sior gives us the Scripture in a 
language understanded of the peo- 
ple in a way which is no longer true 
of the King James » crsion, beauti- 
ful and satisfying 2° is Elizabethan 
style may be to those who value 
literature for its own sake or to 
whom the rhythms of the older 
version have become dear from 
long association. in comparing the 
two versions it is of course im- 
portant to compare those parts of 
the prophets, wisdom literatures or 
epistles which are not particularly 
familiar. Unprejudiced judgment is 
impossile for most of us where 
favorite passages are involved. 
Whether, in addition to being in- 
telligible, the language of the Re. 
vised Standard Version is also suf- 
ficiently beauiiful is a value-judg- 
ment wnich readers are bound to 
answer in different ways. Involved 
with it is also the general question 
as to whether 20th-century English 
even at its finest is as beautiful as 
that of the 16th-17th centuries. 
These are questions which must be 
left to the individual reader, al- 
though it may be worth-while to 
quote the opinion of Fr. J. L. Mc- 
Xenzie, S.J., who published a very 
favorable review of the Revised 
Standard Version in the January 
issue of the Catholic Bibical Quar- 
terly, that the language of the Re- 
vised Standard Version is “Bible 
English at its best.” 


Finally since all sound theology 
must ultimately rest upon sound 
and accurate exegesis the judg- 
ment given above with regard to 
the scientific accuracy of the new 
version necessarily involves a favor- 
able judgment of its theological 
adequacy. The only question that 
might be raised is whether or not 
the translators have in some theo- 
logically significant passages al- 
lowed their own prejudices to in- 
fluence them, even unconsciously. 


In at least two instances—the trans- 
lation of almah in Isaiah 7:14 and 
monogenes in John 3:16 etc.—they 
have been accused by certain 
fundamentalist groups of deliberate 
mistranslation. There is no space 
in which to argue here the issues 
involved, but it can safely be said 
that the overwhelming weight of all 
recent scholarship is on the side of 
the translators and there is not the 
slightest evidence that theological 
prejudice played any part in the de- 
cisions of the committee. It should 
further be said that the basic doc- 
trines of the Catholic Faith are not 
affected by the new translation of 
these words. The birth-stories in 
the Gospels as translated as they 
always have been, and their mean- 
ing is crystal clear; as in the case 
of the Resurrection any discussion 
of the Virgin Birth must be based 
upon the New Testament records 
and not upon Old Testament pro- 
phecy. And the truth or falsity of 
the doctrine of the eternal beget- 
ting of the Son by the Father is 
certainly not dependent on the 
translation of single Greek word. 
Some rethinking may be required, 
but that is a task the Church at its 
best has never shirked. The Cath- 
olic welcomes the truth wherever 
he finds it since all truth comes 
ultimately from One who is Him- 
self the Truth. in the field of bibi- 
cal studies the Revised Standard 
Version is the closest approach we 
now have, apart from the original 
languages themselves, to the true 
meaning of the Bible. 

(The Rev.) Robert C. 

Dentan, Ph.D. 





VACATION SCHOOL 
b 


y 
SISTER RACHEL, O.S.H. 





Concentration was the keynote 
of the two weeks’ vacation school 
conducted by Sister Rachel and 
Sister Frances of the Order of St. 
Helena at the Church of the As- 
cension, Clearwater, Flozida, in 
July of last year. It required from 
the directors concentrated prepara- 
tion beforehand, ii took close at- 
tention and faithful attendance on 
the part of the students, and final- 
ly it demanded thorough going co- 
operation from their families and 
from the school staff, Then and on 
that basis it was fun; heat notwith- 
standine. 

The emphasis of the course was 
on the sacramenta! life of the 
Church. For the younger group we 
used “Lessons for Chiidren’ (Holy 
Cross Press), g.ving instcuction on 
the life of our Ford, the Christian 
year, what the Church is. and the 
seven sacraments. Tie miciiiod used 
in these lessons is catechetical: 
about fifty questions and answers 
in all. A sample and eagerly an- 
swered question: “How can we 
save ourselves from sin?” (“We 
cannot save ourselves from sin: 
only God can save us.”) Such 
questions must be simple, contain- 
ing one main idea. As a part of the 
program the last evening, each 
group, standing in the front pews 
of the church, facing the congrega- 
tion, answered in chorus each ques- 
tion as it was asked from the back 
of the church. The accumulated 
effect was impressive. One difficulty 
encountered and not mastered was 
the tendency of the boys and girls 
of high school age to feel that all 
this was “too young” for them. 
Long before a school starts, an ef- 
fort should be made to “put over” 
the intellectual respectability and 
dignity of Christian Doctrine for all 
levels of development. Our school 
needed the weight that a course 
for older children would have 
given it. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


An Approach 
To Work On 
The Campus 


by the 
Rev. RICHARD H. WILMER, PH.D. 


Bishop Bayne in his recent book 
The Optional God argues that there 
is no greater battleground for men’s 
souls in the twentieth century than 
the university campus. In an era 
when Western culture is shaken 
to its Christian 
roots by the 
threat of world- 
wide disintegra- 
tion, the univer- 
sity’s task is still 
to send out into 
society men and 
women whose 
impact upon 
their age will be 
positive and con- 
Structive, As 

Dr. Wilmer future leaders of 
public opinion in church and state, 
they must be exposed in their col- 
lege years to our formative Judaeo- 
‘Christian tradition which stands as 
witness to the doctrine of a God 
who cares about history, offers 
through His Son rescue from man’s 
predicament, and who through His 
love and mercy guarantees the 
moral structure of a sa¢ramental 
universe. Where the church is strong 
on the campus, these realities are 
not merely a textbook, secondhand 
matter; real religion has to be 
caught, not taught. For this reason, 
our task on any campus is a mis- 
sionary one, first and foremost. 

It has to be missionary because 
the studenis will not just come to 
the church; the church must go to 
them. If in our campus work we 
have a narrow view of the pas- 
toral ministry, we might as well 
settle for a chaplaincy to the con- 
verted; let the church provide the 
Sacraments, other services, and 
counselling hours, and have done 
with it. But if we chaplains are to 
make an impact on the secular 
structure in which we find our- 
selves and our parishioners, we 
must take the offensive. This does 
not mean that the priest should 
wear himself out trying to do the 
job single-handed, or even with a 
corporal’s guard of faithful cohorts. 
The best thing he can do, partic- 
ularly where he is one “among so 
many,” is to train an able and 
devoted group of young iay theo- 
logians. This is what Sir Walter 
Moberly presses for in his classic 
The Crisis in the Univervity, and 
he is dead right. Our Lord trained 
twelve to train others; his example 
is still ours if we have eyes to see. 

This is one of the hardest parts 
of the work; selecting and training 
the “lay theologians”, a number of 
whom will probably end up in the 
priesthood if their work on campus 
calls imaginatively upon their many 
varied talents, and if their chaplain 
is a man of God. They should not 
necessarily be selected from the 
so-called pre-theological student 
group” of freshmen; as time goes 
on some of the latter will realize 
or ought to be shown that God is 
calling them to his service in fields 
of work other than the ordained 
ministry. But we ought to start out 
with the freshmen—on a trial and 
error basis; make it clear to them 
that their special work for the 
Episcopal Church on the campus 
demands their best efforts, and not 
too much time away from their 
studies. After all, they are at the 
university primarily for an educa- 
tion, and the church does these 
promising leaders a great disservice 
if it helps to undermine their 
academic preparation in the name 
of doing more “church work.” 
There are always a few devout stu- 
dents who are prepared to put in 
too much time on this kind of 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 
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The Teaching Work 
Of Women 


(By a Church Woman) 


The educational work of women in the church is vast and their effec- 
tiveness and potentiality is often unrecognized even by themselves. If 
teaching were limited to the classroom or study group, this statement 
would not be true. But there are large groups of women who are con- 
tinually, and generally unconsciously, educating those with whom they 


come in contact, and their service 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
the 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


Gladstone recalled the time, 
about 1845, when there were riots 
in Exeter over wearing the surplice 
in the pulpit and saying the Prayer 
For the Church Militant at Holy 
Communion! He tells of an able 
and devoted young clergyman who 
had accepted the charge of a new 
district parish in a large town 
where there was almost no Church 
income and where there were large 
masses of neglected poor. The 
young priest began steadily and suc- 
cessfully to gather the people into 
the Church. Within a year or two 
there was trouble, not in his parish, 
but in the town and because of his 
care for the poor. He was finally 
compelled to resign on pressure 
from his Bishop for the offences of 
having “preached the morning ser- 
mon in the Surplice, read the Prayer 
For the Church Militant, and 
OPENED HIS CHURCH FOR 
DIVINE SERVICE, NOT DAILY, 
BUT ON ALL FESTIVALS”! 

With this in mind, it is interest- 
ing to read the following from the 
present Bishop of Exeter together 
with a comment from the parish 
paper of St. Paul’s-On-The-Green, 
Norwalk, Conn., on observing fes- 
tivals. Thank God for the Catholic 
Revival in our midst. 

“While it is the undoubted duty 
of the Church to teach morals, to 
teach social justice, and to promote 
works of charity and neighborly 
love, yet none of these is her first 
duty. Her first duty is to be herself, 
the Body of Christ. All her other 
activity grows out of this, and is 
based on her worship, her inner life 
with God. 








‘The Seabury Series’ 


We regret that publication 
dates make it impossible to pre- 
sent a review of “The Seabury 
Series” in this issue. However, 
we take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Department of 
Christian Education on the at- 
tractive appearance of _ the 
books as a whole, on their 
typography and arrangement, 
and on the interest in Christian 
Education which they are stimu- 
lating. 











‘Thus the Church is not pri- 
marily a charitable organization, 
nor an educational institution. It is 
not the Church’s first business to 
teach people the right way to live, 
nor to promote social justice, nor 
to help the poor, nor to be the in- 
strument of founding God’s king- 
dom among men. Her first business 
is to worship God, to glorify and 
praise Him. If Church people play 
their full part in that activity, they 
learn in the course of it the right 
way to live, they demand social 
justice, they desire to imitate our 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


to the church deserves discussion. 

An analysis of this group is pe- 
culiarly appropriate this year, be- 
cause of the recent publication by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the pam- 
phlet “What of the Women?” In 
this pamphlet three categories of 
women’s work are selected for 
study: “Voluntary work as in 
women’s organizations; women on 
policy making boards; and profes- 
sional work for women in the 
Church.” The pamphlet mentions 
a fourth group as follows: “In 
many churches those women who 
do not readily fit into one of these 
specialized groups (of voluntary 
work in women’s organizations) 
find no opportunity for participa- 
tion in the life and work of the 
Church beyond attendance at wor- 
ship.” Doubtless there was no intent 
to slight either the worship due to 
God or the effectiveness of this 
group of women, nevertheless, to 
correct the implication given of 
their futility seems imperative. 
(Space prevents the consideration 
of other statements in this pamphlet 
which also seems open to criticism.) 

Before discussing what is or 
should be the function of this group 
of women in the life of the Church, 
who for one reason or another be- 
long to no Church organizations, it 
will be well to discuss the scope, 
within the Church, of women’s 
work as a whole. 

Because of the story of Mary 
and Martha we are accustomed to 
divide women’s work roughly into 
two kinds. But just because these 
two friends of our Lord move in 
and out of the Gospel story so 
vividly, they do not represent the 
whole range of women’s work as 
indicated in the New Testament. 


Unfortunately, the W. A. pamph- 
let equates its three chosen cate- 
gories with either the work of Mary 
or that of Martha, Martha is obvi- 
ously and correctly regarded as the 
prototype of the practical worker, 
and server of church suppers. The 
intellectual workers however are 
grouped with Mary of Bethany. 
To quote from the pamphlet “as 
women have become better trained 
both in general education and in 
their own organizations, they are 
more prepared and more interested 
in Mary’s task.” A misunderstand- 
ing of “Mary’s task” seems to be 
involved, As seen in the light of 
the church’s thought on the subject 
throughout the centuries, it is the 
Contemplative Life, not the intel- 
lectual life, that has been associated 
with Mary of Bethany, and the 
Active Life, in any form, even in 
the intellectual form of “policy” 
maker or professional worker, 
should not be confused with the 
Contemplative. 

The Active Life is the usual life 
of Church people and comparative- 
ly easy. The Contemplative Life, on 
the contrary is difficult and rare 
among us today. To associate it 
with policy making and professional 
work even “in parishes, dioceses, 
and the mission field” tends to im- 
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THE ACU AT GENERAL CONVENTION 








The American Church Union will be represented at the convention 
by a booth and the following services are now scheduled. More about 


this will be in the next issue. 


Tuesday, September 6. Solemn High Mass and Corporate 
Communion. St. Mark’s Church, Honolulu. ° 
Wednesday, September 14. 8 P.M. Solemn Evensong and Sermon 


St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 











- + EDITORIAL NOTES - - 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


Since the Revised Standard Version is the translation of the Bible 
that is being used in the books of The Seabury Series, comment on it 
is peculiarly pertinent at this time, and we are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Dentan for his able article (p. 1, col. 1) dealing with the accuracy, 
intelligibility, and theological adequacy of the new version. The liturgi- 
cal and pedagogical uses of this version, however, remain to be con- 
sidered. Certain usages in this version call for comment; for example, 
the careful limitation of the pronouns thee and thou to the First Person 
of the Trinity, except in the worship of the Lamb in Revelation, and 
the use of the pronoun you in relation to all other persons, including 
Our Lord, both before and after the Resurrection, and in Acts 9,v.5. 
We should very much like to see a commission of linguistic, theological 
and liturgical scholars make a few marginal motes and corrections to 
be used when the version is read in church, or when it is employed for 
purposes of instruction as in The Seabury Series or any other teaching 
materials. 


PARISH LIFE CONFERENCES 


Obviously the Parish Life Conference movement is of importance 
within the Episcopal Church. Just recently it was announced that the 
Bishops of the Church are to be indoctrinated by the National Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, which must be a spectacle sufficient to 
excite wonder in the hearts of such notable Bishops as St. Paul, St. 
Ignatius, or St. Athanasius. 

It would seem to be right to try to describe briefly the nature of 
the Parish Life Conference, which was initiated by the Department of 
Christian Education. The Conference is a week-end affair and contains 
delegations of at least five lay persons from various parishes, with the 
emphasis being laid upon the preponderance of young married couples. 
The purpose of the Conference, so the delegates are told, is to study 
and evaluate the work and life of their parish. At the Conference, by 
means of such techniques as discussion and role-playing, the delegates 
are led to realize their inadequacy in understanding the Christian Gospel 
and Church, and so the clerical “leader” provides them with a definition 
of the purpose of all parishes, and from this they are led to evaluate 
the strengths and weaknesses of their own parishes. When they return 
home, each delegation is intended to continue its life within the parish 
as a kind of “cell” to carry on the work of studying the life of their 
parish. 

So far as the techniques employed are concerned, they would seem 
to be very effective and this is certainly one of the strong points of the 
Conference movement. They are so well done as to bring the delegates 
to their knees with a realization of their own failure; but the more dubi- 
ous aspects of this movement are in connection with what the Confer- 
ence tries to pour into the vacuum, which the Conference has pointed 
up, in the religious life of each delegate. 

First of all, this is the Parish Life Conference movement and since 
its avowed purpose is to “study and evaluate” the individual parishes the 
process of evaluation has to begin with a definition of the purpose of 
all parishes. It seems clear that the leaders of these conferences do have 
this definition, ready-made to hand over to the delegates, but it also 
seems difficult to obtain this definition in precise authoritative terms. 
Obviously this is of importance since it is intimately connected with our 
belief in the facts of Original Sin, the purpose of the Incarnation, and 
man’s true end and destiny. Perhaps there may be some clergy (and 
even some Bishops) who may not be in accord with this definition pro- 
vided by the Department of Christian Education. But in any case we 
all ought to know what exactly it is. 

Secondly, we should take note that this Conference movement is 
an official activity of the laity, encouraged by the National Department 
and by the Diocesan Department concerned. The laity goes to these 
conferences not to secure individual repentance, but to determine first 
what the Church is, and then what their parish should be doing. This 
would seem to be a grave departure from the normal Anglican tradition. 
Semi-official decision in such matters has usually been reserved to the 
Bishops of the Church. This is a large question and one on which we 
should obtain more reassurance from those in authority. 

Thirdly, the presupposition of the whole movement seems to be 
that the parishes are failing in their true task, and have been doing so 
until this movement came along. However, if the parishes are not now 
properly employed in fulfilling their true purpose, then the Bishops 
should see to it that the parish clergy mend their ways. It is certainly 
most undesirable to attempt to force thé hand of the parish clergy by 
means of the laity even if it be for an immediate good end. We think 
it is true to say that no matter how successful the Parish Life Conference 
movement may seem to be now, the ultimate result will be very unde- 
sirable, if the means which we are now employing are not sound ones. 


OF THE “INTERIM CURRICULUM” 


The new emphasis on courses written for the Episcopal Church 
in the pamphlet, “The Seabury Series and Other Church School Courses, 
1955-1956 Edition,” is most gratifying. This pamphlet is the successor 
to “The Interim Church School Study Courses,” the pamphlet published 
yearly by the Department of Christian Education to aid parishes in the 
selection of church-school materials. 

This new emphasis is due in part to the advent of the first courses of 
“The Seabury Series,” and also to the inclusion of two newcomers, 
“Knock and Enter,” by Chad Walsh (with Leader’s Guide by William 
R. Williams) added this year, and Course 6 of the “Episcopal Fellow- 
ship Series,” published by Morehouse Gorham, added last year, and 
to the omission of several denominational courses, which have seemed 
to us particularly inappropriate. Although these changes are gratifying, 
we continue to regret the failure of the editors to include the many 


courses written for use in the Episcopal Church that we have recom- 
mended in our columns, and which are found to be of great value in 
many parishes. We deprecate also the continued inclusion of those 
courses which by omission or emphasis fail to teach the full Apostolic 
Faith. 

The recommendations for the grades from Kindergarten through 
High School are a total of twelve courses and six units prepared for 
Episcopal Church use, three Methodist courses, five Presbyterian courses, 
and eleven Congregational units. That courses which are not intended 
to represent the teaching of the Episcopal Church continue to be pre- 


ferred to those that are is discouraging. 





VACATION SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 

The second course was given to 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, 
who studied material based on the 
Holy Cross Catechism and on 
“Christ with Us, Lessons on the 
Holy Eucharist” by Bigham and 
Hardy (Holy Cross Press): the 
sacraments in general and the Mass 
in particular. At the concluding pro- 
gram the members of this group 
presented in dramatic form four of 
the Sacraments: baptism, penance, 
confirmation, and holy communion. 
At the baptism, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—bedecked in red 
horns and tail—disappeared as the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
came in, and in the dramatization 
of the rite of confirmation seven 
students held up printed posters of 
the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
reciting meanwhile the place of 
each in the life of the Christian. 
Penance was acted out in pantomine 
with the priest. He also went 
through the actions of the Mass 
silently while the students one by 
one held up an appropriate poster 
and made a simple explanation. The 
costumes needed had been made by 
the boys and girls during their 
handwork hour (when they were 
not engaged with bedaubing them- 
selves as Indians). This class also 
made model altars, posters of the 
theological virtues, a small paper 
font, and wooden crosses to be used 
in the prayer corners in their own 
rooms. The three remaining sacra- 
ments were presented by the smaller 
children with the help of the 
printed posters, The one who held 
the poster gave a simple explana- 
tion of it. The threefold ministry 
was there with miter or proper 
stole, and the bride and the groom. 
On this occasion we had a narrow 
miss: “This is the bride and this is 
the br—groom.” The boys and 
girls who comprised the junior 
group, from the first, second, and 
third grades, spent their time dur- 
ing the handwork period with paper 
and crayon illustrating the day’s 
lesson. The lesson had been accom- 
panied by a simple flannel board 
demonstration, usually symbolic, 
such as a gray background, a brown 
hill, and three dark brown crosses, 
to serve as a suggestion, a point of 
departure; as such, it was fairly 
successful. They made crosses, too, 
simple ones, of cardboard, with 
bright flower designs. 

Preceding the new lesson each 
day and following the opening 
devotional service came _ the 
“game”. From the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, where we 
obtained the prize pictures and the 
posters, we ordered a large number 
of inexpensive and attractive holy 
cards. These were given each day 
for the correct answers to “trick 
questions”, fired at a line-up of ten 
children who had succeeded in 
answering review questions correct- 
ly. With the junior group at this 
time we included the pre-school 
children, who were later to spend 
the rest of the morning playing up- 
stairs. These little ones were so 
eager to give the answer; their 
hands shot up high when we asked 
a question like, “Where do all 
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things come from?” We have a 
vivid memory of a little girl, four 
years old, replying, with eyes shin- 
ing, “All things come from God.” 

During the first week each group 
met separately for worship in the 
middle of the morning. For the 
second week, all met together for 
Mass; on Wednesday this took the 
form of a children’s Eucharist with 
explanation by the priest. On the 
last Thursday and Friday the sched- 
ule was changed to begin the school 
day with the Mass so that the com- 
municants might not have to fast so 
long. On Saturday we had already 
planned to begin with a corporate 
communion of thanksgiving. 

The school met every day, but 
Sunday, of the two weeks. The 
schedule each day included a play 
period with refreshment, followed 
by the handwork period. At the end 
of the morning each group re- 
assembled for prayers. The second 
week the session was shortened 
from three hours, which seemed 
too long, to two and a half hours. 
As much as possible we sang their 
favorite hymns, but it was not al- 
ways easy to find an accompanist. 
Each child took home an assign- 
ment for the next day and returned 
with a “diligence”: a theme, a pic- 
ture, Or answers to some sort of 
objective test. Each of these re- 
ceived, in order of merit, a gold, 
silver, red, blue or green star, and 
framed pictures were given as prizes 
the last night for the six children 
with the best record for diligences. 
Medals were also given for perfect 
attendance and prizes for the boys 
and girls excelling in drawing or 
handwork. 

One day in the second week both 
groups met in the church to be 
present at a dramatized confession, 
given by one Sister and the priest, 
without the stole, and ending with- 
out absolution. It took considerable 
effort to work out a “confession” 
suitable for the occasion. If any 
apology is needed for this proce- 
dure, it may be based on the need 
to remove from the minds of the 
young apprehension concerning the 
unknown. 

In general, the procedure fol- 
lowed was that which has been 
proved successful in children’s mis- 
sions. (We are planning to investi- 
gate other methods.) Our purpose 
was to throw a spot light on the 
essentials of our Catholic faith and 
practice in the hope that the illum- 
ination will last for some years 
to come. 


PROGRESS THROUGH 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 
Lord in His love for the poor and 
care of the sick, and so constitute 
in themselves the kingdom of God, 
and by their influence and example 

extend that kingdom. 

‘I know that there are many dif- 
ficulties in the way of going to 
church regularly and many of 
them are real difficulties and not 
just excuses — but few of them are 
really insurmountable. By a certain 
amount of contrivance and a shar- 
ing of family and parental duties, 
it can usually be done if there is a 
determination that it should be 
done. And if it can only be done 
by the mother bringing her baby 
children to church with her, the 
rest of the congregation must not 
mind. The cries of the children 
may be distracting to us: they are 
not displeasing to God. 

‘The point is that every single 
Christian has a duty to God to 
worship in His Church every Sun- 
day that he possibly can. That is 
what Sunday is for. To let a whole 
Sunday pass without going to 
church is a sin. To let many Sun- 
days pass like that is a grave sin. It 
is the sin of irreligion. It is com- 
parable in gravity with theft, or 
malice, or fornication. These lat- 
ter sins are breaches of our duty 











EPISCOPAL FELLOWSHIP SE- 
RIES, Pre-School, Kindergarten, 


and Primary Courses. More- 


house Gorham Co., N. Y. 


The charm of these pupils’ books 
for kindergarten and primary classes 
tempt this reviewer to immediate 
enthusiasm. Beautifully illustrated 
in many colors, in a modified poster 
style on glossy paper, they are in- 
viting to children and adults alike. 
Apart from their essential value as 
orthodox Church-school material, 
either booklet would make a de- 
lightful gift to a child of suitable 
age. 

The three courses are “God-cen- 
tered,” while at the same time al- 
lowing for the many sided interests 
of children. Each year, more aspects 
of the life of Our Lord are in- 
cluded, in the primary course, the 
range of major events from An- 
nunciation to Pentecost has been 
covered. 

A careful reading of the books 
discloses one omission. The Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist is not enumer- 
ated among the events of Holy 
Week in either pupils’ or teachers’ 
books. Fortunately, however, the 
centrality of the Eucharist in 
Church-school is not so much de- 
pendent upon class-room teaching 
in these early years as it is upon 
parish practice. Nevertheless, this 
omission is greatly to be deprecated. 

Turning to the teachers’ manuals, 
one discovers that a co-ordinated 
scheme for the whole year is 
presented with a flexible program 
for each session.: Definite sugges- 
tions (invaluable to the novice 
teacher) as to how, when, and why, 
to make transitions from one ac- 
tivity to another are among the 
many teaching aids provided, 
among which are sections on goals 
and on the characteristics of the 
age group involved. For each ses- 
sion a flexible outline for a class- 
room service is provided, as well as 
a story, an activity involving 
memorizing, something to do, and 
something to take home. As is so 
often the case, some of the manual 
work provided seems somewhat ad- 
vanced for the grade intended. 

Reports from Church-schools 
who have used these courses are 
enthusiastic and it would seem that 
the Church is greatly indebted to 
the publishers. 

We look forward to reviewing 
Courses 5 and 6 in a later issue of 
this paper. 





towards our neighbor. Not going to 
church on Sunday when we can is 
a breach of our duty to God. It 
requires a very good excuse indeed, 
if it is not to be counted a grave 
sin.’ 

—R. C. Mortimer, 

Bishop of Exeter 


“These are serious words written 
by a man who is qualified and au- 
thorized to speak in the matter of 
the Christian religion. These words 
of course are applied to our duty 
of church worship on Sunday. But 
Bishop Mortimer goes on to say 
“yet Sundays are not the only days 
when the whole Church should 
gather for public worship.” If we 
look at our Prayer Books we will 
find that there are many days listed 
there which we should treat as Sun- 
days. It is obvious that this list is 
now far too long and certainly 
should be revised. In actual practice 
it seems to be the case that the fol- 


‘lowing days are certainly essential 


as holy upon which church people 
should be in church to worship God 
together. These days are: Christ- 
mas, The Epiphany, The Ascension, 
and All Saints. In addition to which 
we should include the two great fast 
days of the Church, Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday. Thus we find 
that the basic obligation of a Chris- 
tian is that he be in church at least 
once to worship God every Sunday 
in the year, and in addition at least 
once on the holy days which we 
have listed above.” 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Our Saviour 

1068 N. Highland Ave., N. E. 

Mass Sun. 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed. 7; Fri. 10:30; 
Other days, 7:30. Ev. & B Sun. 8 C Soft. 5. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Church of the Advent 


Mf. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., Rector 
Sun, HC 8, 9; Solemn Mass, Ser. 11; Cho. 
Ev. 6, Daily Mass 7:30; Thurs. 9:30; HD 
and Fri. 12 noon; Intercessions 12:30; C 
Sat. 12-1, 5-6; Sun. 10:15. 


BRISTOL, R. |. 


Trinity Church 

The Rev. John H. Sinclair, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, 10:30. July and 
August, 8, 9:30 

DAILY MASS: 7:30, except Tu & Thu 8 

DAILY MATINS: 7:10 

CONFESSIONS: Sat 4-5 & by appointment 

BENEDICTION Ist Sunday, 7:45 P.M. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Church of St. Michael & St. Mark 
230 Adelphi St., 3 blks from Navy Yard 
SUNDAY MASS: 8, 10 (High) 

DAILY: 7 (Mon, Thu, Fri) 9:30 (Wed, Sat) 
HOLIDAYS OF OBLIGATION: 7, 9:30 
CONFESSIONS: Sat 4-5, Sun 9:40-9:55 


Church of the Transfiguration 
Ridgewood and Autumn Aves., Cypress Hills 


SUN.: Low Mass 8 A.M., Sung Mass 10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 4-5 and 8-9 P.M. 


CHICAGO, itt. 


Church of The Ascension 

1133 North LaSalle S?. 

The Rev. Albert W. Hillestad 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, 11 (Sung) 
CHURCH SCHOOL, SUNDAY 10:00 
SUNDAY 7:30 P.M. EVENSONG, SERMON 
& BENEDICTION 

DAILY MASS: 7, Dally Evensong 5:30 P.M. 


Church of Our Saviour 

530 Fullerton Parkway 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Rector 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass 9:30; High Mass 11 
AM, 

WEEKDAYS: Mass 7, except Wed. and Sat. 
8 A.M. 

BENEDICTION: Fridays 8 P.M. 

CONFESSION: Sat. 4-5 & 8-9 P.M. Sun. 
before Masses. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


St. Mary’s Church 

East Iliff at Clayton 

The Rev. G. A. C. Lehman, Rector 
The Rev. James O. Mote, Asst. Rector 


SUNDAY MASSES: 
7:30 A.M. Low Mass. 
9:30 A.M. Sung Mass and Sermon 
DAILY MASSES: 
7:30 Daily except Wednesday. 
6:45 & 9:00 A.M. Wednesday. 
Vacation Bible School with daily Mass at 
9:00 A.M, from June 13 to July 8th incl. 
Angelus and Evening Prayer daily at 
6:00 P.M. 
Confraternity of The Blessed Sacrament, 
3rd Sunday 6:00 P.M. 
Confessions: 7:45 to 9:15 Saturdays. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Church of the Incarnation 

10331 Dexter Blvd. 

The Rev, Clark L, Attridge, D.D., Rector 

The Rev. Lester W. Angwin, B. D., Curate 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 10:30 

Dally Matins: 6:15, Sunday 7:15 

DAILY MASSES 6:30; additional Mass 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday and Holy 
Days, 9:00 

EVENSONG and BENEDICTION 
(first Sunday October through June) 8:00 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 1:00 to 3:00 and 
7:00 to 8:00 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


St. Luke’s Church 
lee and Hinmen Streets 
The Rev. W. T. St. John Brown, Rector 


SUNDAYS, Mass at 7:30, 9:00 and 11 A.M. 

WEEKDAYS, Mass at 7; also Wed. 6:15, 
and 10 A.M.; also Fri. (Requiem) 7:30 
A..M; also Holy Day 10 A.M. MP, 6:45; 
Holy Hour and Benediction, First Fridays, 
8:15 P.M.; Confessions, Saturdays, 4:30- 
5:30, 7:30-8:30 P.M.; and by appt. 


MANITOU SPRINGS, COL. 


St. Andrew’s Church 


SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 10:00 (Sung) and 12 
noon. 

DAILY MASSES: 7:00 A.M. Mon., Tue., Thur. 
& Fri., 9:30 A.M. Wed. and Saf. 

MORNING PRAYER: Daily 20 minutes before 
Mass. 

EVENING PRAYER: Daily 5:00 P.M. except 
Mon. 

CONFESSION: Sat. 4-5 P.M. and by ap 
pointment. 


' NEW YORK CITY 


St. Ignatius 

87th St. & West End Avenve 

1 block west of Broadway 

SUNDAY MASS: 8:30, 10:30 Solemn 
DAILY MASS: 7:30. 

MP: 7:15 (Sun. 10:15) EP 6 

Evensong and Benediction: Wed. 8 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4-5 


St. Mary The Virgin 

46th St. Between 6th & 7th Aves. 

The Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES 7, 9, 11 (High). 

DAILY: 7, 8, 9:30, 12:10 (Fri.). 

CONFESSIONS: Thurs. 4:30-5:30; Fri, 12-1; 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat. 2-5, 7-9. 


Resurrection 

115 East 74th Street 

Rev. A. A. Chambers, r. 

SUN. MASSES: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 
M.P., 11 Sung Mass; Daily, 7:30 except 
Mon. and Sat. 10. C. Sat. 45. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


St. Barnabas Church 

129 North 40th Street 

The Rev. James Brice Clark, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 10:45 (High) 
Confessions: Sat. 4:30-5, Sun. 7:10 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


S. Stephen’s Church 

114 George Street 

on the Brown University Campus 

The Reverend Warren R. Ward, Rector 
Donald L. Davis and Emerson K. Hall, 

Curates 
SUNDAY MASSES: 

8:00, 9:15 (Solemn), 11:00 (Sung) 
DAILY MASS: 7:30 A.M, 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 
EVENSONG and BENEDICTION 

as announced. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Holy Trinity 

Prast Blvd. af N. Olive St. 

The Rev, H. G. P. Kappes, Pastor 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 10 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 45 & 7-8, and Sun. 
before Masses. 

SHRINE OF ST. THERESE OP LISIEUX. 


St. Paul’s Church, Mishawaka 

616 L.W.E. (U. S$. No. 33), Mishawaka 

The Rev. W. B. Dexter, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 10 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5:00-5:30 P.M; at 
other times by appointment. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


St. Paul’s Church 
2430 K Street N.W. 
The Rev. James Richards, Rector 


SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 & 11:15 AM. 
SUNDAY SOLEMN EVENSONG & BENE 
DICTION 8 P.M. 

DAILY MASS: 7 A.M. Mon. through Fri. 
Thurs. and Sat. 12 noon. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 P.M. 


THE TEACHING WORK 


(Continued from Page 1, Col, 5) 
poverish our vision of the Church 
which must include the possibility 
of Contemplative Living for those 
rare souls who have been called 
to this particular work and of 
whom there used to be more than 
there are now. 

But what other prototypes are 
there besides Mary and Martha? 
We think of Dorcas, the sewer, 
who was restored to life by St. 
Peter, and Lydia, the business 
woman and student of “the things 
which were spoken by Paul”, who 
gave him and Silas hospitality. 
Neither of these suggest the pro- 
fessional church worker or the 
policy maker of today. But there 
is a group of women who do, They 
are the women described by St. 
Paul as “those who labored with 
me in the Gospel.” Certainly he 
had in mind not servers, sewers, or 
contemplatives when he wrote of 
women “laboring in the Gospel.” 
Surely this is the work of the pro- 
fessional church worker to labor in 
the gospel, in one way or another. 
Unfortunately the word ‘profes- 
sional’ detracts from the spirit of 
dedication that must have drawn 
her into the Church’s work, seem- 
ing rather to group her with those 
professional women whose work is 
but a means of livelihood. 

It is perhaps a little harder to 
conceive of these women helpers 
of St. Paul as “members of policy 
making boards” but the conferences 
they must have had with St. Paul 
must have been the Ist century 
equivalent of modern, more highly 
organized committees. 

Thus we have prototypes of the 
intellectual workers as well as of 
the practical and the contemplative. 
But what of that fourth group who 
don’t fit anywhere “beyond attend- 
ance at worship” and belong to no 
organization? 

For these, instead of a proto- 
type, we find two ideal pictures, 
one by St. Paul, one by St. Peter. 
They apply to the mother pre- 
occupied with little children and the 
older woman too untalented or too 
frail to be useful in organizations. 
St. Paul and St, Peter see these 
women as teachers, not in schools, 
but wherever they are, teaching 
“without any word being spoken 

.” simply by “the pure and 
reverent behavior” of their lives. 
(In his advice to husbands this 
teaching element is not included.) 
The wives are to convert their hus- 
bands not with words but behavior. 
What a picture, what a challenge 
for the busy mother Her behavior 
will teach 

St. Paul addresses himself to the 
older women, asking them “to be 
good advertisements of the Chris- 
tian faith,” through their “rever- 
ence, temperateness, devotion” to 
their husbands and children, their 
“sense, kind-heartedness and adapt- 
ability” to their husbands. Through 
all these things they teach. (The 
rendering of the quoted words is 
from Phillips Letters to Young 
Churches.) 

These pictures of women’s teach- 
ing function were presented 1900 
years ago to women whose lives 
were largely home-bound. Ours are 
not; our civilization is different; our 
areas of activity have increased. So, 
too, have the numbers of people 
who we can, as St. Peter says, 


“cs. M4 


win.” Instead of only husbands 


“learning through their wives’ be- 
havior, and younger women learn- 
-ing from older women, every per- 
son we come in touch with, at the 
store or the tea party, the office or 
the factory, can be exposed to a 
Christian influence, if our conduct 
“be a good advertisement of the 
Christian faith.” When we fail to 
be “good advertisements” we teach 
wrong things. The responsibility is 
overwhelming. 


AN APPROACH TO WORK 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 
activity and they need to be helped 
to work out a right view of the 
doctrine of time. 

This is of course a counsel of 
perfection for the “church-minded; 
the work with the “big bad world” 
of lapsed or lapsing Episcopalians 
and others is the concern for our 
grand strategy. Choosing able po- 
tential leaders at the freshman level 
means two things: first, even if they 
don’t know much theology or lay 
evangelism at that level (and they 
don’t), there is the natural en- 
thusiasm of the freshman, who is 
God’s most unspoiled gift to the 
University, on which to build; sec- 
ond, they are going to have far 
more influence with their fellow 
freshmen and later, on, fellow 
upperclassmen, than the priest— 
extensively; though of course the 
priest in his visiting, counseling, 
preaching, and particularly in his 
work with the sick and confused 
and troubled students, will have a 
much more intensive effect. 

These freshmen will be the 
future leaders of the church, No 
pain should be spared to give them 
all the pastoral love and direction 





the church offers her children” 


everywhere. By pastoral I mean the 
word in its widest sense; because 
if we see the pastorate in its classi- 
cal dimensions it involves every- 
thing that has to do with the care 
and feeding of the sheep. This 
means that the ministry of the 
Word and the Sacraments, as well 
as the more obvious “pastoral” 
duties of the chaplain, really come 
under the Pastoral heading, if we 
use the word with a big “P”. The 
clergy are called to be fishers of 
men, and everything in the tackle 
box needs to be thrown at these 
slipperiest Of fish. Fortunately our 
Anglican heritage provides us with 
a matchless balance of elements 
from which the “lures” are con- 
structed. As we train our lay theo- 
logians in particular and the other 


students in general, we have as our - 


special resources an unparalleled 
liturgy, devotional riches, a sound 
preaching tradition, a sacramental 
emphasis which this secularized 
world desperately needs, a com- 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 
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WATKINSON SCHOOL 
Hartford, Conn. 


Est. 1859 
College-preparatory boarding and day 
school for 100 boys, Grades 5 through 
12, Sacred Studies in all grades, daily 
Chapel services. Self-help plan keeps 
costs to $950. a year. Some scholarship 
aid. For catalog address: 

REVD. ROBERT F. SWEETSER, 

Headmaster 


180 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 4 
ré 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de 
parted members of the Guild’ and for all 
the Faithful Departed. Open to Communi- 
cants of the Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for 
the repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Su- 
perior General. 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
Superior 


2012 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and faity 
throughout the Anglican Communioa 
fo work and pray for greater honor to 
Our Lord present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. Founded 
1862. 

Holy oils blessed by a Bishop are avall- 
able for the clergy through C. B. S. 
Send offering to cover mailing. 


For further information, address: 


The Rev. W. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
528 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Hi. 








HOLY CROSS PRESS 
Publishers of 
The Holy Cross Magazine 
(issued monthly) 


One Year $3.00 Outside U. S. A. $3.25 
(Rate Subject to Change) 


Other publications of spiritual and 
devotional interest. List on request. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, N. Y. 








CHURCH FABRICS 
We offer fabrics to Altar Guilds by the 
yard cut to given dimensions or as com- 
pleted Vestments and Altar hangings. 
Orphrey, galloon, trimmings are avall- 
able in silk, metal, bemberg and rayon 
damasks in all colors of the Divine RT GO. 


Address Inquiry to: HOLY LAND ART C 
55 Barclay St., N. Y. C. 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for booklet 
S. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & Cherry Sts., Phila, 3, Pa. 
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CLINTON B. BROWN 


Consulting Professional Engineer 
Staatsburg, New York 


Studies & Reports, Design & Supervi- 
sion, Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilation, Power Plants, Oil & Gas 
Pipe Lines, Industrial Planning & 
Management 
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USED AND NEW _ BOOKS: Liturgy, cere- 
monial, dogmatics, taries, devo- 
tional, Church History, etc. Send for list. 
Books are cheaper in England. lan Michell, 
29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, England. 
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ess. 100 pp. $3.75. 





-- + For Summer Reading -: - - 


THEY SHINE LIKE STARS by the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott. A thorough history of the Ox- 
ford Movement in the Anglican Communion. 380 pp. $4.25 
THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 1954 CHICAGO CATH 
tains excellent addresses on Christian Unity by noted speakers. Many illustrations of the Con- 


gr 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. An historical summary having particular reference to the Anglican 
Communion and the Church of South India. 46 pp. $1.00. 

REFORMATION AND CATHOLICITY. A statement by a group in the Dutch Reformed Church 
as to Catholic truth and worship. Translated from the Dutch. 48 pp. $1.00. 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES. A study on the history of the entry of the Episcopal Church into N.C.C. and the 
testimony before the committee of the Diocese of Pennsylvania on the N.C.C. overstepping its 
corstitution in certain of its publications. 69 pp. $1.00. 


All Available From: 


AMERICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 
347 Madison Avenue (Room 1303) 


New York 17, N. Y. 


OLIC CONGRESS. A book that con- 








TODAY'S ART FOR TODAY'S CHURCHMEN 


P DUNSTAN HOUSE 


4 W. CENTRAL BLVD. 
VILLA PARK I, ILL. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

















ALTAR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of 
Church Linens by the yard or Madeira- 
embroided Altar Linens of all kinds made 
up to fit your requirements. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations. 5/2" - 6” - 62" - 7—$1.00. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. Free Sam- 

Mary Moore, Importer. Box 394-U. 
Davenport, lowa. 





500 Printed Name $1 00 
& Address Labels e 
Imagine! 500 Gummed Labels neatly 
printed with your name and address. 
Thousands of uses, handy 1%” x 4” 
size, in pad form, for only $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

AGENTS WANTED: Help increase church 
or organization funds. Supplies free. 


A. & M. THOMSON 
1939 East 85, #6U, Cleveland 6, Ohio 























“To an open house in the evening 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the 
wandering star, 

To the things that cannot be and 
that are, 

To the place where God was 
homeless * 

And all men are at home.” 


So an English writer of a genera- 
tion ago reflected on the Church’s 
promise to the homeless man of 
the modern world (G. K. Chester- 
ton, “The House of Christmas”). 
The world has not become a friend- 
lier place since then. Psychologists 
might say that our constant quest 
for “security”, in international and 
national affairs, and in the econom- 
ic and personal lives of individuals, 
reflects a deep and widespread 
sense of inner insecurity. Another 
sign of this is the popularity of 
the literature which tells people 
how to win friends, think positive 
thoughts, and be healthy, happy, 
and cheerful generally. In contrast 
to this modern attitude the Christian 
Gospel has always been that men 
have their deepest security already; 
they may find themselves at home 
in their Father’s world, and in the 
family where God’s children be- 
long, the Holy Catholic Church. 
“Almighty God, our heavenly Fa- 
ther, who settest the solitary in fam- 
ilies”, we say in one of the loveliest 
of our modern prayers (Prayer 
Book p. 598). The Prayer Book is 
a family book, in which daily 
prayer and work, and the life of 
the individual from cradle to Par- 
adise, are set in the context of our 
common worship. Our central act 
of worship proclaims its family 
character—the Holy Communion, 
the “sacred sharing”, an action 
which no man can perform for 
himself, but only priest and people 
together in the common life of the 
divine family. Modern man _ too 
often takes refuge from a hostile 
world in a search for security; the 
Church tells him that he is secure 
in the love of God, and as a mem- 
ber of God’s family can go for- 
ward unafraid wherever he may 
be called in the diverse battles of 
life. 

These thoughts are of general 
application, but are offered here 
with special reference to our pro- 
gram of Religious Education. Basi- 
cally what the Church has always 
been doing in her teaching work 
is to initiate the Christian children 
of each new generation into the 
ways of the family to which they 
already belong—or, in the case of 
adult converts, to explain to them 
the character of the fellowship, hu- 
man and divine, to which they have 
been attracted. Our methods must 
differ from age to age. We will 
certainly use the best ones available 
today, from catechizing in the 
hands of a skilled catechist to the 
most up-to-date discussion group, 
fortified by audio-visual equipment. 
But the common aim _ pursued 
through our various methods is 
more important than the differences 
between them. The purpose of 
catechism, sermon, formal lesson, 
project, or dynamic discussion is 
that we may enter with fuller un- 


"Where All Men are at Home" 








derstanding into the true life in 
Christ which is also our common 
life with each other in his Church. 


It is from this point of view that 
the ACU would offer such educa- 
tional materials as it commends, or 
comment on what is produced for 
the use of the Church. Illustrative 
comments may be made here on 
what the Church herself presents 
as the center of her educational 
system—the Catechism and the 
Parish Eucharist. The Catechism, 
since 1928 in our revised form 
known as the Offices of Instruc- 
tion, is of course the Church’s own 
official pattern of Religious Educa- 
tion. Its order does reflect some- 
what the individualistic piety typi- 
cal of the late mediaeval and early 
modern period—it revolves around 
the Creed that I believe, the Com- 
mandments that I must obey. This 
was the content of the first English 
Catechism of 1549; then in 1604 
was added the section on the Sacra- 
ments through which we are sancti- 
fied—it is interesting to note how, 
long before people had invented 
such terms as “the corporate nature 
of the sacramental life”, they in- 
evitably shifted from “I” to “we” 
at this point. We start with the 
little individual, asking John or 
Jane “what is your Christian name?” 
But almost immediately, even while 
still speaking in the singular, we 
shift to the corporate beliefs of the 
Creed (“me”, to be sure, is promi- 
nent in the exposition on pp. 284-5 
of the Prayer Book, but in the con- 
text of “all the world. . . all man- 
kind . . . all the people of God”)— 
and the corporate action of the 
Commandments. The main addition 
made in 1928 was the section on 
the Church as the Body of Christ 
and the meaning of membership in 
it. Isn’t this the normal order of 
growth? We do begin as little in- 
dividuals; there is nothing more 
cheerfully selfish than a_ baby. 
Growth of all kinds is the increas- 
ing discovery of the context of our 
lives—for Christians it is above all 
the increasing awareness of what 
it means to live in God’s world and 
to be members of the Body of his 
Son. 


At the recent Anglican Congress 
the Bishop of Johannesburg beauti- 
fully pointed out that the Church 
is in its nature “a family of fami- 
lies”. The proper sub-unit of the 
parish is not the individual church- 
man but the Christian home—even 
those who renounce earthly fam- 
ilies for the love of God find them- 
selves united in the supernatural 
family of a monastic order (I do 
not of course wish to seem to reflect 
in any way whatever on the position 
of the individual believer who is 
separated from Christian family life 
through no fault of his own, or in 
response to a special vocation). 
This principle of the family-of- 
families should find a fuller expres- 
sion in our parish life, Often nowa- 
days a family disperses after break- 
fast—father to work, children to 
school, mother to her own activities 
—and then parish life repeats the 
process and is organized around 
groups for men, women, young 
people, boys, and girls—sometimes 


each coming to the altar for their 
separate Corporate Communions, 
still divided by age or sex or both, 
“like a sacred ballet”, as I have 
seen it expressed. Certainly such 
groupings, of which the Church 
School is one, have their place. But, 
as the very structure of the Prayer 
Book indicates, the normal center 
of parish life is the Parish Com- 
munion, where “Young men and 
maidens, old men and children” 
(Psalm 148:12) together offer the 
Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing and receive in common the 
highest of the gifts of grace. Re- 
ligious Education at all levels 
should then be mainly an explana- 
tion of the meaning of what we do 
together, Sunday by Sunday, and a 
further exploration of its meaning 
for our weekday lives. Local condi- 
tions as well as inherited habits will 
probably prevent most of our 
parishes from precisely reaching 
this ideal. But it should be kept 
before us as a standard of judg- 
ment of our educational procedures 
in particular and our life in the 
parish family in general. 

(The Rev.) 

E. R. Harpy, Pu. D., Tu. D. 





AN APPROACH TO WORK 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 4) 
passionate and companionate ap- 
proach to the laity. Perhaps our 
greatest stock in trade with the 
outsider at the university is our 
love for the truth. At universities 
whose titles are often something 
like Veritas or Lux et Veritas, great 
respect among the intellectuals can 
exist for our church, provided the 
full Anglican heritage, and not an 
off-centered version of it, confronts 
them. Students and faculty whom 
we really touch are impressed with 
our way of life, where the evangeli- 
cal and catholic traditions merge in 
a synthesis which always respects, 
and in fact demands, man’s right 
use of his rational, critical intellect. 
It is interesting to see how much 
reading is done by inquirers when 
we establish libraries in connection 
with our college work. 

The job of training our young 
lay theologians in worship, personal 
and corporate, in evangelism and 
leadership, in Biblical theology and 
apologetics is a time-consuming 
matter. Sometimes it would be 
much easier for the priest to set 
forth on the campus and\try to do 
the missionary job alone; but this 
would be the way of clerical ego 
and self-defeating impulse. One of 
Evelyn Underhill’s many priceless 
remarks goes to the effect that hurry 
is the sure hallmark of the amateur, 
and by that she does not mean 
“holy haste”. Another tragedy 
would be for the priest and his co- 
workers to fall into the trap of “or- 
ganization-itis.” There must be or- 
ganization; for instance, the Fresh- 
man Committee must be carefully 
selected and advised, but the dan- 
ger of our most apparently success- 
ful campus groups often is that they 
are not growing up spiritually. 
Dean Coburn made one of the 
most memorable remarks in the his- 
tory of American Episcopal college 
work when he wrote that the most 
important single thing that a chap- 
lain can do each year is his pro- 
gram is to make provision for a 
retreat for the boys and girls in 
his spiritual care. 
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BISHOP LOUTTIT 
SPEAKS ON TITLES 


Recently I was requested to say 
something in the Palm Branch 
about the use of the title “Father” 
for the clergy of our church. The 
questioner seemed to imply that be- 
cause of its usage in the Roman 
Catholic Church it should not be 
used in the Episcopal Church. 
However, the principle that we may 
not use anything in common with 
the Church of Rome is not really 
sound. To adopt it would mean that 
we could no longer use the Bible, 
baptize children, administer the 
Holy Communion, or preach ser- 
mons. Certainly no one would go 
so far as to say that we must not 
do anything done by Rome. 

The Church does not insist that 
the clergy be called “Father”, and 
in my opinion, any priest is unwise 
who insists that he be given that 
title. However, of the choice of titles 
that are in use it does seem to be 
the most appropriate. “Rector” 
comes from the latin word mean- 
ing king and implies rule if not 
dictatorship. “Mister” is simply a 
corruption of the English word 
“master”, again implying authority. 
“Reverend” used as a title is in- 
correct English as it is an adjective 
and properly used only in connec- 
tion with a first name or some 
proper title. “Doctor” is an excel- 
lent title and is properly used when 
the clergyman in question has been 
awarded a doctor’s degree. “Father” 
has the advantage of a wide church 
usage in both the Anglican Com- 





munion as well as in the Church of 
Rome, and that over an appreciable 
period of time. Moreover, it exactly 
describes the relationship that 
should exist between a priest and 
his congregation. He should be in 
fact the spiritual father of his flock. 

You may recall that St. Paul con- 
sidered his own ministry in exactly 
those terms, “as ye know how we 
exhorted and comforted and 
charged everyone of you, as a fa- 
ther doth his children,” (I Thess. 
2:11). Frequently it is pointed out 
that our Lord said that we should 
call no man “father”, as God only 
in the truest sense is our Father. 
Of course, what HE is really saying 
is that we must not put any man in 
the-place of God. It must be noted 
in passing that we do call our earth- 
ly sires “father” in spite of this ad- 
monition. It must be further stated 
that He also said that we are to call 
no man “good”, and that we are 
to call no man “master”. Con- 
sequently, if we are to take literal- 
ly these admonitions without regard 
for their context and the spirit of 
His teaching we should not use the 
title “Mister” or even use the adjec- 
tive “good” other than when it is 
applied to God. 

The whole matter of titles for the 
clergy is not of primary importance 
but certainly it would be most un- 
fortunate if any term or title used 
to better express the affectionate 
relationship between clergy and 
congregation, the proper relation- 
ship in the family of God, should 
be a cause of division among us. 
(Reprinted from “Palm Branch” of 

Diocese of South Florida). 
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We are pleased to announce that 
seven courses are now available in the 
Episcopal Church Fellowship Series 


The philosophy underlying the “Episcopal Church Fellowship 
Series” is that Christian education is a process of character growth 
in Christ. To be complete, this should be nurtured within the 
fellowship of the Church. Thus the Church is the environment 
within which the curriculum is set, and the pupils are taught to 
make use of the Church’s tools for Christian living—the Bible, 
the Sacraments, the Prayer Book and Hymnal, the Apostolic Min- 
istry—and the fellowship with other Christians bound together and 
committed to Christ through Baptism. 
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